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A DOG WHO LOVES FLOWERS 


2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We have just received the annual report of the 
Temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, 
Battersea Park Road, London, which was founded 
in the year 1860. The President of this Home is 
the Duke of Portland; the Secretary and Manager 
is Henry J. Ward. 
homeless dogs and cats in the world. 


This is the largest home for 
It is under 
the patronage of the King, and receives an annual 
donation from the Queen of fifteen pounds. 

The registers of the Home show that the aggre- 
gate number of dogs received in 1908 was 24,739, 
the lowest number recorded since 1903. The 
Metropolitan police brought in 22,028; the city 
police 396; private persons sent 30 as gifts to the 
Home, and 2,257 were brought by their owners 
Homes were found for 3,850 and 


1,325 were claimed by owners. 


to be destroyed. 


In the department for cats 840 were received. 
“Whittington Lodge’’ accommodates 612 cats, 
The 


various kennels, yards, lethal chamber and crema- 


and there were 228 in the boarders’ quarters. 


toria cover an extent of upwards of two acres. One 
thousand dogs can be accommodated at one time. 
Dogs and cats are sold at a nominal price, great 
precaution being taken to place them in good 
homes. 
are boarded outside London at their Hackbridge 
country annex. 


Cats are boarded in the Home and dogs 


A very excellent circular has been received which 
is entitled, ““ A Few Facts About the Work of the 


N.H. Woman’s Humane Society.”’ It has two 


excellent mottoes on the cover: ‘Nothing is 
Accomplished Without Enthusiasm ’’, and ‘* Kind- 
ness, Justice, Compassion is Our Motto.’ The 


Society was incorporated February, 1907, under the 
Its president 
is Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall who is a most active and 


laws of the State of New Hampshire. 


excellent worker in the cause of suffering animals. 
Secretary is Mrs. C. C. Mercer, and treasurer Mrs. 
George E. Anderson. ‘This society was organized 
and incorporated as a state society for the preven- 


tion of cruelty to animals. It endeavors to induce 
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men, women and children to become more humane, 
to appreciate the intelligence of animals, to stop 
cruelty to children and rescue them from vicious in- 
fluences, to stop the cruel beating, overloading, 
underfeeding and working suffering horses, to intro- 
duce drinking fountains, better roads, better methods 
of transportation for cattle, to induce boys not to 
molest bird’s nests, and to teach kindness to children, 
to induce trainers and owners of horses to try kind- 
ness, and to feed animals regularly. Membership, 
January 1, 1909, was six hundred. 

The N. H. Woman’s Humane Society is afhli- 
ated with the American Humane Association with 
headquarters at Albany, New York. Meetings 
are held the first Friday in every month, excepting 
the months of July and August, in the Probate 
Court Room. 

The society, by its efforts, has mercifully laid 
to rest a large number of worn-out horses in all 
parts of the state, also many diseased and homeless 
dogs and cats. It has placed in good homes 
many dogs and cats, also a few horses; rescued 
cats from tall trees, and doves that had become en- 
tangled; fed doves and birds and encouraged the 
feeding of them by children; by persistent effort 
made improvements about the slaughter houses and 
the slaughtering of animals and also stopped the 
Kosher killing of animals on the Sabbath day. 

The society has caused the erection of two 
drinking fountains, also one member has erected 
one on the state road and one member, at his own 
expense, put one in running order in one of the 
country towns. In many instances children who 
had been cruelly abused by parents or custodians 
have been rescued and conditions remedied. Fathers 
of families who have neglected to provide or care 
for their families have, by the society’s persistent 
efforts, been compelled to provide and care for their 
families. Many homes have been made brighter 
and happier through the kind influences of the 
society. 

Cattle and stock of all kinds have been, in many 
instances, properly and comfortably sheltered. 

Hundreds of books and humane literature have 
been sent into logging camps and rural districts. 

Through the legislative committee two new 
laws were introduced, passed and signed by the 
governor in the interests of humane work. 

Hundreds of articles of clothing, including boots, 
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shoes and rubbers, have been given to the Society 
for gratuitous distribution to the worthy poor. 

Homeless and friendless girls have been rescued 
from vicious influences and are to-day proving ex- 
amples of upright lives. 

A close watch has been kept over circus tents and 
animal exhibitions, also all animals in transit. In 
times of hard traveling through the city streets and 
crossings, strong horses have been furnished by the 
society to assist the teamsters with their heavy 
loads. 

By its influence and instruction, hundreds of 
children have been taught that “‘cruelty is the 
meanest crime,’’ and have learned to pity and care 
for dumb animals, and have proved effective pro- 
tectors of them. 

A branch society has been established at Lebanon 
which is doing active work. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


A Working Dog. 


There is nothing that a dog enjoys more than to | 


imagine that he has a mission in life, that he has 
some important work to do which man could not 
do without his help. It may be the care of his 
master’s cattle or sheep, the finding and retrieving 
of game, or it may be simply carrying a stick, but 
whether the task be great or small, the dog throws 
his whole mind and conscience into it. 

A friend of mine, a little Irish terrier, is a very good 
example of this. He lives at St. Malo, and if you 
were to meet him on the quay there and ask him 
what he is doing, he would, if he could, tell you 
that he is waiting for the Southampton or the Jer- 
sey boat to come in, and that he has to haul her 
round the angle of the harbor so that she can get 
to the custom-house quay. 
he really means it. 

As soon as the steamer is seen in the distance, 
entering the bay, he is down on the projecting 
angle of the harbor wall near to Porte de Dinan. 
There are several men with him, but all they 
have to do is to make the hawser fast when the 
boat comes up, and he has done all the hauling ; 
whilst the two-legged creatures put their hands in 


And he is not. joking, | 


their pockets and shout. As the big Southampton 
boat comes steaming up he is all excitement, and 
eagerly watches the two men inthe boat down be- 
low, who take the big hawser and bring it ashore. 
The moment it appears above the quay wall he is 
on to it, gripping it fiercely, the hair on his back 
bristling with grim determination. He holds on 
whilst the rope is made fast and tautened, and 
then his work begins. At first the boat hangs be- 
fore she comes round, and the dog gets furious ; 
every muscle is strained; he jerks and tugs, growl- 
ing all the while as if swearing at the obstinacy of 
the great, unwieldy mass of wood and iron. Then 
slowly the boat swings round, and inch by inch the 
dog backs, bringing her with him, so he thinks. 
And when her head is round, and she is straight for 
her berth, and the hawser is cast off, he still holds 
on and is dragged by the heavy rope towards the 
edge of the wall. He will not let go until the last 
moment, and once or twice he has gone over it and 
has had to swim ashore. 

It wouldn’t be of the slightest use, indeed it 
would be wanton cruelty, to tell that dog that he 
has nothing to do with hauling the steamer round. 
He thoroughly believes that he does it all himself, 
and so he goes down every time a steamer comes in 
or goes out, and does the work which he thinks is 
his mission in life. | 

You might say to him, “‘Meet me at seven 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and we’ll have a bath.’ 
“Very sorry, old chap,’’ he would reply, “the 
Hilda comes in then, and I must be on the quay to 
haul her in.’ “* Well, then,’’ you say, “© come out 
for a walk at eight o’clock this evening.’’ ‘*Can’t 
possibly,’’ doggie would answer, © the Southampton 
will be just leaving, and I must haul her out.’’ 

Other dogs at St. Malo just loaf about and do 
nothing but fight or play, but my little Irish friend 
has an object in life and is happy in his importance. 

— Westminster Gazette. 


Mossie’s Mishap. 

Little Mossie was the prettiest but the most 
naughty little kitten one would wish to meet. If 
his mother washed him once a day she washed him 
ten times, he used to get himself so dirty. | 

She was a most patient mother, a dear old Per- 
sian cat. She had two other little kittens besides 
Mossie, but they were given away in good homes, 
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because at Mossie’s home there were already two 
cats, three dogs, a parrot and a canary bird, which 
were quite pets enough for one house. 

Mossie’s mother used to get into a dreadful state 
of excitement over him, and follow him about up 
stairs, down stairs and out of doors, fearing some- 
thing would happen to him ; but in spite of that he 
would go wherever he liked, and only stopped 
sometimes to pat his mother in the face, or to run 
behind her and bite her long, bushy tail. 

Sometimes when he did this his mother would 
get quite angry with him for just a minute, and turn 
around and almost knock him down with her paw, 
and that would quiet him for a little while. 

One day Mossie went out in the garden, and, of 
course, his mother followed him. Presently his 
curlosity was aroused by a big, buzzing bee. Any- 
one might almost have seen the interest in his 
bright, green eyes as he watched the bee buzzing 
around a flower. His mother knew the bee was 
not made for cats to play with, and she tried to 
warn him to let it alone. She went up to him and 
began to wash him, thinking that would take his 
mind from the bee, but he got away from her as 
quickly as he could, and jumping up in the air he 
succeeded in hitting the bee with his paw and 
bringing it to the ground. 

But, alas! his victory was followed by a shriek of 
pain. ‘The bee had stung him in the paw. 

Mother Pussy licked and licked the wounded 
paw; but it smarted and ached pretty badly for a 
few hours, and Mossie wished very much he had 
heeded his mother and let the bee alone. 

Little children, as well as little kittens, sometimes 
do things that their good mothers tell them they 
had better not do; but they always find out in the 
end that mamma knows best. 


How Bonnie-Boy was Conquered. 


Nobody could 
He was a chestnut, with a long tail 


Bonnie-Boy was a beautiful colt. 
deny that. 
and mane, and a white star on his forehead. He was 
the property of Mr. Hargreaves, and lived in the 
same field with two more colts and a charming little 
filly, and fine games they used to have galloping 
about together, or, when the weather was very 
warm, standing under the big elm trees swishing 
the flies off. 

Unfortunately, Bonnie-Boy had already a very 


ugly temper, and he was now very much in disgrace 
because he had thrown his young master, Mr. Har- 
greaves’s eldest son, and severely injured him by 
kicking him when he was down. This son, Alec 
by name, broke in all his father’s horses, and was 
devoted to the job, though some said he was rather 
cruel with them and broke them by force rather 
than by kindness. At any rate, that was the opin- 
ion of his young sister, Winnie, who was very fond 
of horses and could already, though only fourteen 
years of age, ride any of the horses in the stable, 
and would dearly have loved to break in the young 
horses if she had been allowed. 

But to go back to Bonnie, as he was generally 
called for short. A week or so ago Alec had de- 
cided that it was time to have him broken in, and, 
consequently, went with three other men to catch 
him, which they found a long business. However, 
at last they got him into a corner, and whilst two 
men held him Alec slipped the halter over his head. 
Then they led him to the stable-yard, one man hay- 
ing to follow behind with a whip to keep him from 
breaking away. Having got him into the yard Alec 
put a saddle on him, not without great difficulty, 
as he was kicking tremendously, and then, having 
forced his jaws open, they put a sharp bit in his 
mouth, and strapping on the heavy bridle, securely 
left him tied up for a bit. In about half an hour’s 
time Alec came back, and telling the men to hold 
on to the colt, he jumped quickly on his back. 

Then ensued a fearful struggle between man and 
horse, but Alec had a very firm seat and he stuck 
on like grim death till Bonnie had rather tired him- 
self out, and then suddenly drove his spurs into the 
horse’s sides, hoping thus to make him gallop for- 
ward, meaning to keep him at it until he was 
But Bonnie, startled afresh 
by the sharp spurs, reared up on his hind legs and 
finally threw himself backwards. Alec had just 
time to throw himself out of the saddle so as not to 
be crushed, but before he could get up, the horse 
(seemingly none the worse for his fall) had risen, 
and running at Alec, with ears back, he had bitten 
his arm and then kicked him in the face before gal- 
loping away down the field. 

All this happened about a week ago, and Alec 
was a little better, though still in his room and very 
much disfigured by the horse’s kick. 

Winnie had caught Bonnie after the accident, 


thoroughly exhausted. 
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and with her own hands had taken off the saddle 
and bridle and the field, for 
none of the men dared go near him. She went to 
him every day with a carrot or piece of sugar, until 
he got so fond of her that he would follow her 
about all over the field, though he still showed his 
temper by running at the other colts whenever they 
came up for their share in the good things. At 
last Winnie conceived a wild notion of trying to 
break in the horse herself, and one day (Mr. Har- 
greaves being out and Alec in his room) she fetched 
a halter from the stable, and catching Bonnie quite 
easily, led him into the yard and ordered the men 
to put her side-saddle on him and a bridle with a 
plain snaffle bit. “he men stared in astonishment, 
and Jim, the eldest, said to her: 

“Why, miss, you are surely not going to try and 
ride that brute after what he has done for your 
brother ?”’ 

“Yes, I am, Jim,” said the young lady, “‘ and if 
you won’t saddle him, I will,’’ and so saying she 
tied the horse up and went into the saddle-room. 

After this the men dared no longer refuse to help, 
and they soon had him ready for her, though all 
looked very scared at the idea of their beloved young 
mistress riding the horse. 

Winnie was soon on Bonnie’s back, and telling 
the men to let go she sat quite still on the horse, 
talking to him and patting him. After abit hestood 
quite quiet, and thenshetouched him lightly with her 
whip, and he started off at a gallop down the field. 

“Well,” said Jim, “if anyone can ride that colt 
Siemcameput | feel very nervous about her. -I 
think I will saddle old Brandy and go after her.’’ 

Brandy was a very old hunter of Alec’s, and had 
been out at grass all summer in the same field with 
Bonnie-Boy, and now did gentle work about the 
farm. Jim rode him down the field, looking every- 
where for his young mistress, when suddenly his 


turned him into 


) 


horse neighed loudly and there came an answering 
neigh from the next field, and in another moment 
he saw Bonnie clear the hedge with Winnie on his 
back, and come galloping up to him. 

‘“ Ah,” said the young lady, ‘‘ you shouldn’t have 
let Brandy neigh, Jim: we were having such a 
jolly gallop, but when Bonnie heard it he wou/d 
come back.’ 

‘“T am very glad to see you safe and sound, miss,”’ 
was the man’s answer, * but how did you dare to 


let your horse jump that hedge when he has never 
jumped anything before ?”’ 

‘“Oh, I could not stop him,’’ said Winnie, 
laughing, ‘and didn’t he clear it beautifully, just ? ”’ 


' So saying, she cantered back to the stable, where 


Bonnie stopped and let her jump off, when she 
covered him with caresses. 

When Winnie’s father heard of her escapade he 
pretended to be very angry, but in reality he was 
very proud of his young daughter, and he told her 
that she might have Bonnie-Boy as her own if she 
would finish breaking him satisfactorily. You may 
be sure she was very pleased with this offer, and 
after that she was to be seen most days on the colt’s 
back thoroughly training him in jumping, etc., and 
the horse and his rider soon came to an understand- 
ing with one another, though, of course, the horse 
gave some trouble at first. 

Alec soon got better, but he never asked his 
sister to let him ride her horse, and through kind 
treatment Bonnie soon lost his bad temper and 
grew up to be a very gentle animal. 


Rochester, N. Y.., 
West High School. 
A Brave Boy. 

The other day in one of our large city high 
schools, a small boy hurt his foot badly in the gym- 
nasium. [he gymnasium director bandaged it up, 
and the boy hopped up two flights of stairs to his 
class in English. The teacher, a sympathetic 
young lady, was much concerned at her young 
pupil’s plight, and so earnestly advised him to go 
home that he was obliged to consent, though he 
plainly did not want to. 

He presently hopped into the library on the 
ground floor. One of the teachers in charge, a 
charming woman who has a son of her own in the 
high school, immediately went to him to find out 
what the trouble was. The little lad nearly broke 
down then for the first time, but he bravely got out 
his story. 

His mother is somewhat of an invalid, but that 
day she had arranged to go to a luncheon party. 
The two youngest children were going to lunch 
with their grandmother, sister was invited to lunch 
with her best friend, and he was to have lunch at 
school as usual. Now if he went home his moth- 
er’s party would be spoiled. 
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By the time the explanation was made, a little 
group had collected around him, and two of the 
biggest men on the football team promptly offered 
to carry him down to lunch. So, when the lunch 
gong rang, they made a “ chair,”’ 
went in triumph. 

After lunch other athletic friends carried him to 
his classes, and at the end of school a large deputa- 
tion bore him gaily home. So the boy met his 
school obligations, and his mother’s good time was 


saved. — Winifred Ball. 


A Thoughtful Act. 


The following incident actually occurred in the 
streets of Rochester: —A man was leading a dog 
The dog had a big bone in his mouth, 
and dropped it. He strained at the chain —the 
effort to recover his bone, but the man dragged him 
on relentlessly. A little ragged girl playing in the 
street observed the dog’s difficulty, picked up the 
bone, ran after the dog, and restored to him his 
property. An example of perfect sympathy. 
= Wanittedmballs 


by a chain. 


DTHE,LITILE SPARROW,. 


I am only a tiny sparrow, 
A bird of low degree, 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 


I have no barn nor storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap ; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 

If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet ; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


I know there are many sparrows, 
All over the world they are found ; 

But our heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Tho’ small, we are never forgotten ; 
Tho’ weak, we are never afraid ; 

For we know the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made. 


I fly to the thickest forest, 
I light on many a spray, 

I have no chart nor compass, 
But I never lose my way. 


And I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be ; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 


and down he « 


Extract from 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


. . For Bato-Kwannon protects the horses and 
cattle of the peasant; and he prays her not only 
that his dumb servants may be preserved from sick- 
ness, but also that their spirits may enter, after 
death, into a happier state of existence. 
Surely nothing save goodness can be expected from 
a people gentle-hearted enough to pray for the 
souls of their horses and cows. . . . [his custom 
of praying for the souls of animals is by no means 
general, but I have seen in the Western provinces 
several burials of domestic animals at which such 
prayers were said. After the earth was filled in, 
some incense-rods were lighted above the grave in 
each instance, and the prayers were repeated in a 
whisper. 

At the Eko-in temple in TOky0, prayers are 
offered up every morning for the souls of certain 
animals whose IHIA (mortuary tablets) are pre- 
A fee of thirty sen will 
procure burial in the temple-grounds and a short 


served in the building. 


service for any small domestic pet. 
Cer- 


tainly no one capable of affection for our dumb 


Doubtless similar temples exist elsewhere. 


friends and servants can mock these gentle customs. 
— Lafcadio Hearn. 


HUMANE 


“EDUCATION 


The World’s Need. | 


I knew a woman who was called a good woman 
because she went to church and did not happen to — 
This woman kept about thir- 
If she had lived in the 
city they would have died of starvation; but these 
This 
whip hanging: on_ her 
kitchen wall, and whipped the cats soundly when- 


be a thief.or-a_liar. 
teen cats, all half starved. 


being country cats, caught occasional game. 
same woman kept a 
ever they ventured into the house wherein savory 
odors attracted their empty 
stomachs. One day, being tired of a too-persistent 
kitten who had not got into the half-dead state the 
other cats were in, she got rid of it and soon after 
was telling a neighbor about it: “‘I jist whipped 
it till I knowed ’twould die, and then. stuffed it in 


them, aggravating 
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a dirt hole.’? ‘he astounded and disgusted neigh- 
bor said, ‘Why didn’t you kill it, to stop its suffer- 
ing, or have your son shoot it?”’ “‘Oh!”’ rejoined 
the other, I couldn’t done that—I don’t believe in 
killin’ things — ’taint accordin’ to my belief.’’ She 
had allowed her boys in the past to tie cats to wagon 
wheels and then climb in the wagon and whip them 
without mercy, making believe they were horses. 
Tell me, is there anything the world needs so 
much as good mothers? Why does the responsi- 
bility of motherhood set so lightly on women’s 


shoulders ? and why is it the exception and not the 


rule to find anyone really interested in justice to 
animals? “he ministers make much ado over saving 
men’s souls, when, if they would teach men how to 
live, teach them justice to every living thing, and to 
be actively good, God would take care of their souls. 

I wish some Sunday the fair maids and matrons 
wearing hats decorated with murdered birds could 
hear and see a vision of the shooting of the inno- 
cents, and the army of abused, saddened creatures 
under man’s control, then wake up to a realization 
of the vast amount of good to be done. 

If every mother would teach her children to be 
always kind and humane, in a short time the world 
might be reformed and we would have good men 
and women everywhere — no corrupt politicians or 
cruel tyrants of any kind —and what a grand place 
this earth might be now had parents done their 
whole duty in the past! — Blanche Hammill, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


St. Bernard Dogs. 


St. Bernard dogs are essentially *‘ good’’ dogs. 
Indeed, many of them never commit the most venial 
sin. heir saint-like natures may, however, be 
easily spoiled. A St. Bernard will not stand being 
Give him his liberty, trust him, 
make a friend of him, and he will rival in his gentle 
ness the very monks that reared his race; chain him 
up, and he will become a perfect Cerberus. A cer- 
tain fine St. Bernard was celebrated for his charming 


put on a chain. 


manners, and was beloved both by rich and poor. 
During the absence of his master he was for some 
time chained in a yard. At last his master sent, 
for him, with orders that he was to travel in the 
‘The dog was moody and sullen dur- 
ing the early part of the journey, but when the 


guard began to put on the brake the brute flew 


guard’s van. 


savagely at him, and, if his chain had been a few 
inches longer, would undoubtedly have worried him. 
The poor beast’s temper had gone forever, and he 
had to be destroyed shortly afterwards. Young St. 
Bernards thrive best when reared in a house, or 
when allowed to come into one several times during 
the day. 
years old, and sometimes afterwards. 


They go on growing until they are two 
Unfortu- 
nately they are not long-lived dogs, and, if they 
become ill, they often die very suddenly. 


% 


The Fight for Truth. 


It is the same way with races as with individ- 


uals. Races evolve. They cast their skins like 
snakes. ‘They arrive at new ways of looking at 
things. [hey receive revelations. ‘Their ideals 
change. Old forms of thought fall away, and are 


succeeded by new ones, like the leaves of recurring 
summers. Shrines at which one generation adores 
become to succeeding ages desolate and despised. 
The earth is filled with neglected idols, mouldering 
and untenanted temples, moribund philosophies, 
dilapidated creeds, discredited heroes, wilted enthu- 
siasms and dead gods. “The human mind, excepting 
in a few localities like Greenland and Spain, is en- 
gaged in the rather expensive, out, after all, paying 
avocation of repudiating that which it formerly 
believed and of accepting that which it has previ- 
ously looked upon as absurd. 

Every great truth to-day cherished by mankind 
was, in its infancy, stoned and spat upon, and the 
most monstrous fictions have, at one time or another, 
The world is a blind 
man, and, to a blind man, a truth looks like a veg- 
etable. 
spheroidal; that it is moving; that the sun (not 
the earth) is the chief of our band of spheres; that 
the earth and the life on it are very old, and have 


been mistaken for truths. 


That the world we live on is not flat, but 


evolved to be what they are; that matter and tend- 
ency are immortal; that the human blood circulates ; 
that insanity-is‘not caused by the devil; that man 
is an animal; that kings are not little gods; that 
education is a good thing for the common herd’ ; 
that the masses of men and women have feelings and 
rights and chances of heaven—all of these proposi- 
tions, and scores of others, which are to-day generally 
accepted as matters of course, have been, at one time 
or another, so bitterly assailed that men who afhrmed 
them in many cases took their lives in their hands. 
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PRINCE, A LEAGUE, DOG 


What About the Fourth ? 


In our Report for 1909, comparing the danger 
from the bite of a dog with the fatalities resulting 
from the silly, and worse than silly, celebration of 
the Fourth of July, we gave statistics showing that 
in Massachusetts there were fifteen known deaths 
caused by accidents through fire crackers and other 
explosives July 4, 1908, against eight deaths occur- 
ring through the whole year that were attributed to 
theubite totvay doo.” In this sameryéar there were 
415 injuries occasioned by one day’s sport. In the 
whole country there were 163 deaths and 5,460 in- 
juries, some of them very serious, such as loss of 
eyes, fingers, hands, arms, and severe shocks to the 
nervous system—all this caused in one day by the 
manner in which “free born’’ Americans prove 
their independence. 

Is it not time that something was done here in 
Massachusetts to enforce a more sensible as well as 
safe observance of the day ? 


Besides these bodily injuries, large fires have been - 


caused by celebrating the Fourth, many thousands 
of dollars worth of property been destroyed; sick 
persons and little delicate babies have been seriously 
if not fatally injured ; horses and dogs have suffered 
agonies of terror. 


Cannot the sensible portion of the community 
insist on some change for the better this year ? 

Think of all the commotion that has been and is 
made about “mad dogs,’’ and consider for a 
moment that, at the worst, eight deaths only 
occurred during a whole year through dogs, and at 
the lowest estimate, fifteen deaths occurred from 
the sport of one single day! 


Hats off to Cleveland. 


It is small wonder that the eyes of the country 
are turning toward the city of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
rapidly assuming the position of America’s model 
city in its public spirit and in the laws which are 
the result of that spirit. 
as admirable as it is comprehensive in its scope, 
which stands today to the credit of the city’s coun- 
cil, relating to Fourth of July celebrations: 


Listen to this ordinance, 


‘No person shall fire any cannon, gun, rifle, 
pistol, toy pistol, cracker or firearms of any kind, nor 
fire nor explode any squib, rocket or Roman candle, 
or other combustible fireworks, nor make use of any 
sling, within the city. 

‘“No person, firm or corporation shall, within the 
city, sell, offer for sale, nor have in his or its posses- 
sion any toy pistol, squib, rocket, cracker or Roman 
candle, or fire balloon, or other combustible fire- 
works, or any article for the making of a pyrotech- 
Provided that nothing in this section 
contained shall be construed as to prohibit the Board 


nic display. 


of Public Service from giving pyrotechnical displays 
of fireworks in the public parks whenever said 
Board is thereunto directed by resolution of Council. 
“Any person violating any of the provisions 
. shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in 
any sum not exceeding one hundred dollars ($100) 
or imprisoned in the workhouse not exceeding thirty 
days, or both at the discretion of the Court.”’ 
‘There you have a model ordinance for any city 
which has a regard for the lives of its children, for 
the nerves and health of its people, and for property 
The Council of Cleveland has pointed 
the way for the councilmen and aldermen in other 


generally. 


cities; and now, before we get too close to another 
day of death and accident, is the time to act. Ihe 
citizens of any city can do for themselves what 
Cleveland has done, by insisting upon such an 
ordinance at the hands of the city legislators. 
—Ladies Home Journal. 


Our Fourfooted Friends — ? 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Behind a Bicycle. 


Remember that it is bad for a dog to run long 
distances after a bicycle, motor-car, carriage, or 
even a fast-trotting horse. 

Some dogs would rather die than stop while 
following their masters. 

It has been proved by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals that hundreds of 
dogs are lost yearly in this way, on country roads. 

Heart disease and sudden death of dogs is another 
This 


has been proved in above one thousand cases by 


consequence of fast running after bicycles. 


post mortem examinations. 


Dear master, stop those cruel wheels, 
Do stop for mercy’s sake ! 

You do not know how bad it feels ; 
I think my heart will break ! 

My misery I cannot tell, 
I have no breath to cry, 

And O! the dog that loves you well 
Will soon drop down and die ! 


I’d rather die of weariness 
Than lose my dearest master, 
And live a life of dreariness ; 
My feet will go no faster. 
Just now they failed me, and I fell, 
And rose once more to try, 
But O! the dog that loves you well 
Will soon drop down and die! 


I’m running still with might and main, 
Half blind and choked?with dust ; 

I long to see your face again, 
I must, I must, I must! 

Far, far away I hear the bell 
That tinkles as you fly, 

And O! the dog that loves you well 
Will soon drop down and die! 


A remorseful cyclist, who bewails too late his 


thoughtlessness, writes: “I let a small spaniel fol- 


low me at a swift rate, until, on stopping, I found 
her terribly distressed, panting, and her heart beat- 
ing violently. She developed heart complaint 
exactly similar in its symptoms to the malady in 
Finally she 
died, leaving me the sad remembrance that by my 


carelessness I had caused the death of my faithful 


man: constant palpitation and dropsy. 


favorite.’’ Poor little martyr! May this pitiful 
story plead for all the race!—Remembrance Leaflet, 
No. 13. Miss Oakes, Portway, Wantage, England. 


The Rights of the Traveller. 


As many persons have spoken to the Editor of 
Our Fourfooted Friends about their troubles relat- 
ing to taking their dogs with them on the railroad 
trains, the following letter written by the editor 
may be of interest to our readers : — 

Editor of the Hera/d: — I have been very much 
interested in the letters in the Hera/d relating to the 
arbitrary and cruel regulation now observed on the 
railroads, forbidding a dog or cat to be carried in 
any way excepting as baggage. I quite agree with 
the letters you have already published, and could fill 
pages of your paper with cases that have been re- 
ported to me where serious results have followed 
the confinement of a dog or cat in the baggage car. 
Dogs are smothered to death or frightened into fits ; 
they have been stolen from the car or have escaped 
and never been recovered. One of these cases was 
an old dog, a special pet, on his way to Boston with 
his mistress. Between the last two stations he dis- 
appeared and she was never able to trace him. She 
was nearly heart-broken at his loss. “Two dogs 
within my knowledge were put off at wrong stations 
and were lost for one or two days; a kennel man 
reported to me that he had known of a number of 
dogs that were injured by baggage which was 
thrown into the car. 

Too much cannot be said of the suffering and 
injury that has already been caused by this rule 
against carrying small animals in comfort under the 
care of their owners in the passenger cars. 

The railroads are owned by a corporation, but 
they are supported by the general public, and it is 
a question if one set of patrons has any right to 
demand arule that seriously inconveniences another 
equally respectable class of travellers, or if the rail- 
roads really have the right to refuse the perfectly 
reasonable demands of a large number of their pa- 
trons and supporters. 

It has been suggested that a weight or size limit 
might be observed, also that the conductors should 
be the ones to say if a dog or a cat is a nuisance in 
a passenger car, and not banish the animal unless 
for good reasons, and these suggestions I am sure 


everyone would be satisfied with. Owners of dogs 
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would also be willing to keep them on a leash, or 
even to muzzle them and to buy.a dog ticket if 
they could keep them in the passenger car under 
their own supervision, and under such circumstances 
surely no one could be annoyed by the dogs no 
matter how much a person might dislike dogs. 

We are often compelled to ride in cars with ex- 
tremely objectionable men. J] came from Providence 
recently in a crowded car and had two drunken men 
for my near neighbors. I was compelled to listen 
to their, maudlin and excited conversation as they 
shouted across the car at each other, and sat in 
terror of what they might do, until I succeeded in 
getting a seat at the other end of the car after 
enduring half an hour of misery. Yet these men 
were allowed to stay in the passenger car while a 
quiet, well-behaved dog or cat would be banished 
to the baggage car. 

As president of a society numbering over three 
thousand persons I can testify both to the very 
strong feeling of indignation this regulation has 
aroused on the part of a great number of men and 
women, also to a fact which probably would more 
immediately concern the railroad companies, that 
they are losing, financially, more than they realize. 
I am sorry I have not kept a record of the number 
of persons who have told me that they had given 
up or are going to give up a visit or journey because 
they could not take their dogs or cats in the car 
with them, but I remember that several of these 
disappointed persons were going long distances and 
giving up these journeys means quite a loss to the 
railroads. For the same reason a large number of 
persons are looking for summer residences or board- 
ing places within the limits of the electric cars 
instead of going out on the trains. 

This is the sort of thing that leads to hatred of 
monopoly and desire for competition. A gentleman 
of wealth has recently said that he might possibly 
start a line of steamers for the purpose of carrying 
dogs and their owners from Boston, along the 
Maine coast as far as Bar Harbor. He said he 
believed there would be money in such an under- 
taking and under present conditions I should say 
there would be money in anything that would en- 
able men and women to transport their dogs with 
them comfortably. 

A special appeal will be made to the presidents of 
the different roads to repeal this unjust regulation 


which is causing such a great amount of inconven- 
ience and worry, and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing will be done about it before the summer travel 
sets in, as otherwise a number of persons will give 
up their distant vacations and go shorter distances. 
This I know to be a fact. — Anna Harris Smith. 


An Ancient Hospital. 


. .. Another very curious place is the Pinjra- 
pole, in the heart of the native quarter called 
Bhuleshpsar—a_ hospital for sick, maimed and 
incurable animals, which covers two thousand 
There were old bullocks that had 
been tortured, orphan goats and calves, starved kit- 


square yards. 


tens and dogs, and blind and lame and wounded 
beasts. It was founded fifty-seven years ago by Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibhoy, supported by his money and his 
piety, and that of the well-known banker, Mr. 
Khamchund Motichand, and by Hindu contribu- 
tions to the amount of eight lakhs ayear. I admire 
immensely a religion that believes in animals having 
a kind of soul and a future. “To me this is the 
missing link between Nature and Grace. — From 
the Life of Sir Richard F. Burton by his wife, Isabel 


Burton. 


. . When the late Mr. Baumgarten was at 
Damascus, he saw there a kind of hospital for cats. 
The house in which they were kept was very large, 
walled round, and said to be quite full of them. 
On inquiring into the origin of this singular institu- 
tion, he was told that Mahomet, when he once 
lived there, brought with him a cat which he kept 
in the sleeve of his robe, and carefully fed with his 
own hands. His followers in that place, therefore, 
ever afterwards paid a superstitious respect to those 
animals, and supported them in this manner by 
public alms, which were very adequate for the pur- 


pose. . . .— Extract from “ Rabbits, Cats and 
Cavies.’’ — C. H. Lane. 


Bristles, by George. 
The pigs must be kept warm and dry if any gain - 
is expected. 
Give them a bed in a room adjoining the feeding 
place: 
A pig will never foul his sleeping quarters if 
allowed any sort of a chance to keep them clean. 
It is well to put the bed on a platform built in one 
corner of the pen. 
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It can be made simply of planks with a cleat 
nailed around the outside to hold the straw in place. 

Supply plenty of clean, dry straw. Be sure that 
' there are no draft holes anywhere in the pig pens. 

When pigs fight in the trough, you will have to 
do a little fighting for the underlings. Get the 
bosses by themselves at once. 3 

Separate the pigs in lots of five or six according 
to size and strength. 

When too many are kept together they will pile 
up while sleeping, and the under ones get hot and 
perspire, and take cold when they crawl to the 
outside. 

Provide sheltered, clean, dry yards adjoining the 
pens in which the pigs can exercise during pleasant 
days. 

Pigs are the farmer’s waste savers, but better 
keep none than give them no care. 

“Any old thing”? won’t do for pigs if you wish to 
handle them for profit. 

Milk is the greatest food in the world for grow- 
ing pigs. 
cow just to furnish milk for the young porkers. 


One might almost afford to have a farrow 


— Farm Journal. 


A Question of Justice. 


Those men and women who are actively inter- 
ested in doing something practical to lessen the 
suffering of the lower animals, domestic and wild, 
are constantly meeting with persons who disapprove 
giving to such work on the ground that human 
beings need all the money they have to give. 

Justice is more rare in this world than charity, 
for justice requires thought, observation, study of 
conditions, good judgment, while charity is too 
“It doesn’t 
appeal to me’’ is areply often given by persons who 
are asked to give to the work that the Animal 
Rescue League is doing for horses, dogs, cats and 


often impulsive, spasmodic and unwise. 


humane education. Giving a part of one’s income 
to lessen the suffering in the world or to increase 
the happiness and comfort of our fellow creatures 
ought not to be so much a question of our own 
personal fancies as of the justice of the cause and 
the need it represents. 

Take the subject of horses, for example; look 
into it carefully. Call to mind what an immense 
amount of work the horses do for us; how they 


carried men and their families through the forests 


and made civilization possible ; how many fortunes 
have been dependent upon the horse; how many 
lives and how many millions of dollars in buildings 
have been saved by the fire horses; yet every day 
we see, toiling on the streets, horses that are over- 
loaded, too old to work, lame and evidently under- 
fed. This is their reward for life-long service, 
because they are in man’s power, and because we 
have not yet more than begun to show them justice. 

True, a man cannot beat his horse unmercifully 
on the street in sight of passers-by, we have got so 
far in humane progress, but he can and does ill-use 
him in the stable, and starve, overload, neglect, 
drive to death his horse without hindrance. We 
who have eyes that see and ears that hear know that 
cruelties without number are inflicted on horses on 
the streets and in the stables in this and in every 
city. 

For the suffering and protection of human beings 
there are so many societies and organizations and 
charitable funds that this whole paper could not 
begin to contain the list of those even in our own 
state. Contrast this number with the number of 
organizations formed for the purpose of helping and 
protecting the animals that are so closely connected 
with us, that share our work, our pleasures and our 
pains, then putting prejudice aside, ask yourself if 
it is not right that everyone who has a dollar to 
spare for alleviating some of the misery in this world 
should give a portion of it to help the lower 
animals, — the lowly horse, dog, cat, the cattle 
so cruelly treated and the birds that are now being 
exterminated. If greater sums were given for 
humane work a stronger foundation would be laid 
for all work that is needed to alleviate suffering and 
suppress vice. 

Humane education is not active enough. It is 
the beginning of all good things. It is the Golden 
Rule applied through the whole scale of created 
beings, and it should be a feature of every church, 


college and school. But until the world is educated 


to be kind, the victims of injustice, neglect and 


cruelty must be taken care of. ‘This work is at our 
door; it is constantly with us, and money should 
be given freely to support it. 

If I should stand before any intelligent and culti- 
vated audience where there were men of wealth and 
influence, and should ask how many of those men loved 


horses, probably every man would declare himself 
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to be a lover of the horse. Perhaps some man 
would qualify the statement by saying that he loved 
a ‘good horse,’’ meaning that he did not love the 
horse in the abstract, only the horse in particular, 
the horse that had fine points and speed, and re- 
flected credit on his owner—in other words that he 
loved the horse selfishly, as he loved a fine picture 
or a handsome house. 

It is the same in relation to dogs. I shall never for- 
get my experience at a dog show in Mechanics Hall 
a few years ago, or the rude awakening I got there. 
I asked permission to have a small table on which I 
could place the literature of the League, particularly 
the Reports, in which were stories and pictures of 
dogs that we had received and cared for, of their 
sufferings, their intelligence, the devotion and grati- 
tude they showed their rescuers. In my ignorance 
I imagined that the crowds flocked to the dog show 
because they loved dogs, and that I might win many 
new helpers there who would be glad to join the 
League and give a small sum yearly to support a 
place where so many lost and homeless dogs were 
cared for. 

I had someone there every day to give out our 
Reports and to try to interest the crowds that 
thronged the aisles. We got two members, I be- 
lieve, and four dollars. 
woman who seemed specially interested in looking 
at the dogs on the benches. 
person of means, and I felt very hopeful when I 


She was evidently a 


handed her a Report saying a few words about the 
She barely glanced at the Report and 
brushed by me saying, coldly, “‘I do not care for 


work. 


mongrels !”’ 

I made no reply, but I felt sick at heart. I ‘looked 
at the crowds clustering about the barking, uneasy 
animals tied up on their benches, and a veil seemed 
“No,” I said to myself, 


‘they ‘do not care for mongrels’; they do not love 


to fall from my eyes. 
dogs excepting as fashionable adjuncts to their es- 
tablishments—as a part of Vanity Fair. They love 
nothing but themselves.”’ 

I know 
there are some persons whoattend the dogshows who 


In my sorrow I was a trifle unjust. 


do love dogs and who areYmembers of the League, 
but the majority, I am convinced, ‘‘do not care for 
mongrels,”’ just as the majority of men and women 
who own fine horses do not care for the worn-out, 
weary, half-starved,-miserably-cared-for horses that 


I ventured to accost a young | 


we see on the streets every day. As a matter of 
fact, some of the most wretched of these horses are 
the horses these wealthy persons have allowed 
to be sold at auction when getting old or lame — 
the horses that have seen better days, and have 
known what it was to live in warm stables, to have 
good beds, and be well fed in their younger days 
thus making the suffering of old age more acute. 

We progress very slowly along the paths of 
righteousness. Because the Animal Rescue League 
has gained about three thousand members in ten 
years we are called remarkably prosperous, yet we 
ought to have ten thousand members by this time. 
Our cause is not trifling, it is a righteous one. 
‘The righteous man regardeth the life of his beast”’ 
undoubtedly means that a man cannot be a just 
man who does not consider it a part of his duty to 
prevent the great injustice and suffering inflicted on 
the animals who cannot help themselves, who are 
in man’s power and should be protected by him from 
cruel treatment. 

How is it that every man and woman will not see 
that cruelty and injustice to the lower animals is 
far more common than we want to acknowledge 
and is a positive stumbling block in the way of ad- 
vanced civilization): 7 alee 


Vegetarian Recipes. 


PoTaTo PUREE. 


Six medium-sized potatoes, boiled, and mashed while hot. 
Add 3 pints of boiling water and cook twenty minutes. 
Strain through a colander, put back in the kettle, add chopped 
parsley, salt, pepper, cook about ten minutes, stirring to keep 
the potato from burning on the bottom, then add 1 cup of hot 
milk, a tablespoonful of cornstarch stirred into a little cold 
milk, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir until it thickens, 
and serve. If too thick for taste, add more milk or water. 

This purée may be varied agreeably by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped onion before straining, or a few stalks of celery. 
Or the onion or celery may be cooked separately in the milk 
which must then be strained before adding it to the purée. 


SCALLOPED SQUASH. 


Two cups of cold boiled or steamed squash. Stir in a 
beaten egg and three tablespoonfuls of milk warmed until a 
tablespoonful of butter rolled in a teaspoonful of flour has 
Beat up well, season with a little 
salt and pepper, sift fine bread crumbs over the top and bake 
in a buttered shallow pudding or pie dish in a hot oven. 
Serve before it falls. 


melted on top of the milk. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


We must remind our friends that summer is a 
good time to prepare for our annual fair next 
December, which we depend upon tto replenish 
our treasury after the depletion caused by the sum- 
mer work of the League. 


% 


During the month of May we received 617 dogs 
and 1,981 cats and kittens. The most pathetic 
cases are the many female cats found in most 
wretched condition, deserted by heartless women, 
mothers themselves, yet with no spark of mercy for 
the suffering of cats on the eve of motherhood. In 
the poorer tenement house districts many such 
wretched cats are found and brought to the League. 


‘Three horses have been received at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest during the last month, and our stalls 
are full. We could fill a stable many times as large 
if we had it. 


The most notable event of the month for the 
Animal Rescue League was Visitors’ Day at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, the Country Annex 
of the League. ‘This was on Wednesday, May 26, 
and after many days of clouds and rain and cold 
winds, we had one perfect day that seemed to have 
been made for the occasion. A large number of 
visitors came by cars, trains, in automobiles and 
carriages, and it was a very pleasant sight to see 
them scattered about the place, some of them feed- 
ing the horses that were in the back paddock ; 
some of them walking about Pine Ridge Cemetery 
which has been carefully laid out this spring in 
paths and put in excellent condition ; some of them 


sitting under the large apple tree at the tables where 


refreshments were served, and some having their 
palms read at the little gypsy booth under the big 
pine tree. At 3.30 the bungalow, which was built 
by Mr. and Mrs. Smith in one corner of the 
Country Annex last summer, and is used as their 
summer residence, was filled with visitors, many of 
whom came expressly for the delightful concert 


that was to be given there under the management 
of Miss Katharine Foote. 
program for the concert : — 


The following was the 


Love, the Fair Day M. W. Daniels 
MISS LONGYEAR AND MISS GLENN 


Northern Days Chadwick 
Chant Hindu . : : Bemberg 
Chanson du soir (dedicated to Miss Glenn) S. C. Colburn 
Floods of Spring . Rachmaninoff 
MISS MARGARET MURNEY GLENN 
Viel Traume Henschel 
A Love Note J. H. Rogers 
Mattinata Leoncavallo 
Chanson Provencale , Del’ Acqua 
MISS JUDITH LONGYEAR 
Chanson d’amour (with violin obligato) Holman 
Bisesa’s Song : : Foote 
Morning Hymn . : : . Henschel 


H. Clough Leiter 


My lover he comes on the ske 
MISS GLENN 


Wie bist du meine KO6nigin Brahms 

Ein Schwan : Grieg 

Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen Franz 
MISS CHARLOTTE JONES 

Gondoliera . Henschel 


MISS LONGYEAR AND MISS GLENN 


Every number was beautifully rendered and deeply 
appreciated by the audience. “Ihe proceeds of the 
concert amounted to $145. Nearly $80 were taken 
for refreshments, and donations of money were 
sent in by those who were not able to be present, 
amounting to about $90. Many very generous 
donations of cake and candy were sent for the 
occasion. We have not been able to acknowledge 
all these by personal notes, and trust that our friends 
who sent in refreshments will accept our thanks 
through this medium. 

Pine Ridge is looking beautifully this spring, and 
we hope that those friends of the League who were 
not able to be present Visitor’s Day will take some 
other occasion to go out and visit the place. 


League Letters. 


Summit Avenue, 

Wollaston Heights, Mass. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: — “Is fox terrier 4259 satis- 
factory and contented?’’ I wish that you could 
come and see. ‘The little fellow is not satisfactory 
so far as fulfilling the purpose for which he was 
taken, which was to catch rats. He has caught 
but one and that one was released from a trap, but 


he does his best and he cannot get between walls. 
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A fine Boston terrier, still young, and a younger 
Scotch collie, pedigreed and beautiful, were all the 
dogs that we needed, except that we had too many 


He does 


not catch the rats, but he is here and being here he 


rats and a fox terrier was recommended. 


cannot go back. 

Ted is No. 4259 in your records and the bright- 
est bit of activity to be found. 
me, and I wonder if his former owners miss him and 
he them. As I walked through the Boston streets 
the little fellow was very good whether I carried 
him or whether he ran by the leash. He behaved 
well in the train and seemed delighted with the 
welcome accorded him. He had a nice basket pro- 
vided him but howled through most of the night, 
requiring the attention of some one at frequent 
intervals, and when the kitchen door was closed he 
used his mouth and claws to such an extent that 
we had a sad surprise in the morning, the door of 
southern cypress, which we are quite fond of, being 
so torn and scratched as to be beyond repair, and 
the new linoleum on the floor so torn as to require 


His past interests 


a great patch. 

Now this was not “ satisfactory,’’ but Ted was 
not to blame. He might be pardoned for doing his 
best to get out of a strange prison. We showed 
him the mischief he had done and spoke harshly to 
him, but were sensible enough not to whip him. 

Again, he ran away too many times. January 
3 he ran away in the morning but he came back 
in a few hours. January 26 he ran away at night. 
I telephoned to the police, to you, and in all direc- 
tions. Wednesday I rode and walked most of the 
day searching for him, and late in the afternoon 
when I reached home there was Ted. On the 
3lst of January he departed once more and as 
he had lost the collar that he brought with him 
from the League, I bought one the day before and 
had it engraved with full name and address. “The 
collar is a pretty one, studded with silver and sup- 
posed turquoises. [he collar proved useful, for 
after every search had proved of no avail, a card 
came Tuesday telling that the dog had been found 
in West Quincy and we sent after him at once. 
February 8 he ran away for the last time and 
although I searched everywhere it was in vain and 
he came back of his own accord. My long story 
has areason. It is told to show that we appreciate 
the fact that patience is required to: care for a 


strange animal, and that those who take such 
animals should not shirk responsibility. I did not 
realize the little fellow’s plight until I compare the 
then with now. 
His breast bone and ribs were in evi- 
dence and he had a crushed and sore foot. He 
liked to be held and petted, but as he grew strong 
and fat, play developed, and he can stay in no 
place long at atime. He is cared for in the truest 
sense by six adult members of the family and by two 
others who serve us. He seems perfectly happy 
here and absolutely well. “Che hair has grown out 
on the bare places on his right cheek and he lacks 
attention at no time. Wethink that he cannot be 
two years old and he has all the fun of a puppy. 
We all like him very much and hope that he is 
now acclimated. We do not teach any animal by 
beating, but he seems to have learned to leave hens 


He was so thin and weighed next 
to nothing. 


and cat in peace. He appears to be as good a dog 


as one could wish.— M. Agnes Dalrymple Bishop. 


Marlborough, Mass. 

Dear Madam : — It was reported to me that per- 
sons frequently bring cats and kittens in closed boxes 
and leave them alive to die unless they succeed in 
freeing themselves, as they do sometimes, and are 
seen walking about on the dump situated between 
this city and Hudson, on Bolton St. I thought 
perhaps you might have some printed literature 
bearing on law governing such cases, that we 
could have printed and distributed, thus putting a 
stop to an inhuman practice. 


Yours truly, 
Ty eile: 


What the Law Says. 


From the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts. 


Chap. 212, Section 70. — Whenever an owner, 
possessor, or person having the charge or custody 
of an animal, cruelly drives or works it when unfit 
for labor, or CRUELLY ABANDONS it. orcarries 
it, or causes it to be carried in or upon a vehicle, or 
otherwise, in an unnecessarily cruel or inhuman 
manner, or knowingly and wilfully authorizes or 
permits it to be subjected to unnecessary torture, 


suffering or cruelty of any kind ... . shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or by a fine of not more than two hundred and fifty 


dollars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
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The New Ethics 


Prof. J. Howard Moore’s 
Latest Book 


A plea for the more humane treat- 
ment of all animals. You will not only 
enjoy reading it yourself many times, but 


will “ pass it on”’ to others. 


$1.00, Postpaid 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


THE BOOKMAN 


681 H Oakley Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINI OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


EYMAN | 


Hospital tor Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and’ 220! Back Bay 


Cats Boarded 


Large sunny runs and best of care 
given your pet. 


While you enjoy your vacation let 
him enjoy his. 


MRS. L. E. WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


VACATION HOME 


FOR PET CATS 


Home life in the country and best of care | 
given small pets. | 


30 minutes from Boston 


MISS M. P. FROST 
Wayland, Mass. 


The Pussy= Willow House 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Animals 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 T06 P. M. DAILY 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington st. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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Vacation Books for Children 


The kind of reading that inspires love and appreciation for Nature and the great Out-of-door World 


By MARGARET MORLEY 


Flowers and Their Friends 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness 
Northern Trails A Few Familiar Flowers 
Wayeeses, the White Wolf Little Wanderers 

A Little Brother to the Bear Seed-Babies 


School of the Woods 
Following the Deer 
Beasts of the Field 
Fowls of the Air 

Brier Patch Philosophy 


Insect Folk 
Butterflies and Bees 


Stickney’s Bird World 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 
Strong’s All the Year Round 


The Wood Folk Series 
—_—_— Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies 


Hodge’s Nature Study Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children 


GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET - - - - - - - BOSTON 


"receeccececeeecceeees FS SSSS SSSES SSSES SESSES SSSSF SSSESSSSE SSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSES SSSESSSESSSES Lt 


OL GRIST MILL re HT OR SPRAIS 
0G BREAD A 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor D Og Cakes 


. , SWEETENED, SOFT OR 
A Food Your Dog Will Like | AVOI MEDICATED FOODS, 
which cause indigestion, loss of coat and many 
other evils. 
Send stamp for Catalogue “Dog Culture” 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET which contains practical chapters on the feeding, 
kenneling and general management of dogs. also 


aormerrrcrer errr (M4 4A) Oy cpm ear chapters on cats. 
Spratt’s Patent (AM.) Ltd. 


PO i i ER & WRIGHTINGTON Newark, N. J., (Head Office) San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlestown - - Mass. 


Montreal, Canada 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


